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THE UPPER FALL OF FYERS. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE. 

Tue scenery of the Highlands as one travels 
from Inverness to Loch Ness, which closely resem- 
bles the lake of Lucerne, is in the highest degree 
romantic and beautiful. The rugged rocks bend 
their bold brows over quiet pastoral landscapes: 
here the forests close round in their dark magnifi- 
eence, and there open in a pillared vista to the 
mountain top; at one passage of the journey the 
traveller toils up the steep grey cliffs and catches a 
glance at the sweet blue sky, and at another gazes 
from a dizzy height on the sleeping waters of the 
lake. To heighten the magic of the picturesque 
scene, pied goats are seen fearlessly browsing on 
the craggy summits, and roes and stags timidly 
darting through the under-wood. To the north of 

* Loch Ness, castle Urquhart, the proud seat of the 
powerful Cummins, till Edward I. overthrew its 
strength, appears in ruins on a rock projecting into 
the lake. Above the pine forests of Glen-Moriston, 
is the great mountain Meal Fourvournish, the first 

» land that sailors make from the sea. Through a 
country greatly diversified, the traveller now ap- 
proaches the Upper Fall of Fyers—a vast whirling 
eataract in a dark glen of stupendous depth. The 
waters spring beneath the top through a narrow 

_¢hasm, and leap more than forty feet upon the 
rocks below—whence rises a sheet of foaming 
spray rhant, like an immense cloud of smoke, fills 
the durroupiting air. The sides of this glen are tre- 
riendous precipices, crowned with trees that over- 
hang the ‘‘ hell of waters,”’ and scatter their year- 
ly tribute into the vortex of the cataract. About 
halfa mile south of the first fall, is another passage 
through the fissures of the Highland cliffs; and here 
the fury of the current has almost undermined the 
foundations of the hills. Over the chasm is a true 
Alpine bridge of trees laid transversely and covered 
with sods. From the middle of this bridge there is 
an appalling prospect of the boiling waters beneath, 


» and the rushing river beyond. The Fyers empties, 


after its brief tumultuous course, into the peaceful 
bosom of Loch Ness. 


ORIGINAL TALE. 
VOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, 
AMELIA. 

As you sail along the gentle and beautifully 
winding stream of the Connecticut, among a small 
cluster of dwellings, that stand contiguous to its 
western banks, may be seen one of lowly aspect, 
which in its structure, combines two of the requisi- 
tions of our forefathers 
Ia this time honoured h 











remotest descendants of its former occupants, in all 
the rural simplicity of his ancestors. If riches 
alone constituted happiness he might be said to be 
unhappy. But not so, left with the paternal estate 
of his father, which was amply sufficient to main- 
tain his family and educate his children, he had 
calculated on spending his days with the same de- 
gree of happiness, if not with the same ease of his 
more affluent neighbours. But the veil of futurity 
had not then been raised, and the blighted hopes, 
sorrows and disappointments of future years, had 


not been revealed to him. His family consisted of 


his wife and two lovely children, a son and a daugh- 
ter, who had been nurtured in the simplicity of na- 
ture. Ameria S. sought no higher happiness than 
to listen to the innocent prattle of her little bro- 
ther, and each returning week to wash and plait 


his little ruff; and he strove to repay her acts of 


kindness by endeavouring to assist in fitting up 
her little garden in the spring, which contained a 
choice selection of the prettiest flowers that could 
be obtained from their more affluent neighbours; 
and running on errands, all which served to 
strengthen the bond of affection. Cornelius had 
now attained his seventh year, and in the 
sprightliness of youth it was his pleasure to ramble, 
during the summer months, through the fields and 
meadows along the banks of the stream, and pluck 
the numerous wild flowers and present them to his 
sister, and discuss the medicinal qualities of some 
that belonged to the herbal of his grandmother, 
and contrast the lily of the field with the less beau- 
tiful but more highly prized ones of his sister’s gar- 
den. And, during the winter, when “all nature’s 
lock’d in icy chains,’’ to take his little sled after 
school and draw his sister, or slide down some 
neighbouring hill, or with his skates to glide over 
the ice on the pond that lay contiguous to his fa- 
ther’s residence. Amelia, who was always gay 
and cheerful, was not sufficiently advanced in 
years to realize fully the loss she was soon to sus- 
tain. Her mother, who had been in a feeble state 
of health for several years, experienced a fall that 


increased her indisposition, and after the lapse of a 


few days, sunk to rest. Her father bore the shock 
with the calmness and resignation of a christian. 


But alas! one sorrow was soon followed by another, 
and by Amelia more sensibly felt than the loss of 
One afternoon in the month of Janu- 


her mother. 
ary, news was brought them by one of the school 
boys that Cornelius was no more. He had left the 
school with several other boys and gone skating on 
the river, contrary to his father’s injunctions; the 


> strength and durability. ;ice broke under him and he sunk. This calamity 
abitation dwelt one of the | was severely felt by Amelia’s father. But Amelia, 


ot 


so poignant was her grief, seemed ready to sink 
under this dispensation of Divine Providence. He, 
who had been her companion in her mnocent play- 
fulness, was gone, but she could scarcely realize 
that it was so, she would often brush his little hat 
and clothes, and twirl his top or draw his little cart 
or sled as she was wont to do with him, as though 
these sad remembrances were of the absent living. 
But time rolled on, and the lively impressions of 
her brother’s fate wore gradually away. Her fa- 
ther too had regained his accustomed serenity, and 
his hopes were now entirely centered in his daugh- 
ter. He had met with several losses, and recently 
with a severe one, which so straitened his circum- 
stances, that he was obliged to reduce his expen- 
ces in every department and study economy more 
than ever. Thus his means were insufficient to 
give her a finished education, and she could not 
aspire to any higher knowledge than what was 
taught in the district school of her native town. 
Amelia had now attained her eighteenth year. 
Since the death of her brother she had mingled 
more with the gay and beautiful maidens of the vil- 
lage, and to all the spinning matches, sleigh rides, 
and balls, Amelia was sure to be a guest, where 
she received the attention of all the village beaux, 
and he who was honoured with her smiles, was 
considered the happiest of mortals. Often have I 
seen her trip down the merry dance, dressed in the 
simple yet neat attire of a country maiden, with a 
blushing cheek that seemed almost to rival the rose. 
At the period of our story, the ancient domains of 
our forefathers, which had descended through a 
succession of generations to the present inhabitants 
of the village, had been so subdivided that the 
means left to many were very limited to settle their 
sons in life in the only pursuit that at all accorded 
with their desires. Therefore, many of the favou- 
rite sons of the village had left it to obtain a liveli- 
hood elsewhere; some had emigrated to the west; 
others had sought the neighbouring cities to learn 
some mechanical trade, but by far the greater num- 
ber had gone to earn their bread upon the blue 
waves of the Atlantic. Among thdse that still re- 
mained at home was Alfred B. 4f humble but irre- 
proachable birth. He had «ttended school in the 
same district with Amelia, and had been her play- 
mate during their childhood, and since the death 
of her brother, her partner in her rambles through 
the fields and to the parties in the village. Friend- 
ship for him had given way to @ more exalted and 
refined feeling of pure and deep affection. Her 
father viewed ,their attachment with a degree of 
concern, but hoping as his daughter grew older, 
she would net think of uniting herself with a man 
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of no fortune, or of any means of obtaining a live-|the mist, and which served also to warn her that — bg or favour, Be sd to the world the 
lihood but by his daily labour;he hesitated to inter-|it was time to retrace her steps to her dwelling. immer Bag 20 rts et i of that 
fere, till he found their attachment was of no com-|She arose from her seat and walked down the hill, His Trav aA oe Palestine, which sired 2 ce 
mon.sort, and then by gentle reproof he endea-|where she found the tide had risen to an unusual years ago, were written with the same graphic 
voured to persuade Amelia to select, from among |height in consequence of the high wind, and over-| simplicity that characterises the present interesting 
her numerous suitors, one who could better support | flowed the low ground that intervened, so that it sere ree: = all nat oostne or ngana by an 
his daughter. But finding all entreaties vain, and was impossible to gain the high bank on the oppo- Pe 8 corcr whith the i * yd hee and 
his daughter’s attachment still remaining unchang-|site side, without assistance. She raised her fee- The iiiformstion which this work embraces is 
ed, he submitted, as he knew Alfred to be amiabie|ble voice to implore assistance, but nothing could} rare and valuable; and the extracts, which we pro- 
though poor, provided he exerted himself to remove |be heard save the roaring waves which now rolled] ceed to give, will afford favourable examples of his 
that objection. They would oftentimes rove along|against the shore. She finally resolved to return| best weak «a oe awe 2M _— of the Turco. 
the banks of the stream on a moonlight evening,|to the summit of the hill and partake of the only ined tence, slic GRROSEIO AP Seng. 
and ata favourite spot talk of future hopes and|shelter that the situation afforded, which was an] «py young persons of the same tribe, loved 
joys, which they were never to realize—each in|old temporary building that usually served a8 @M| each other and were betrothed in marriage: their 
turn suggesting plans for their future lives, and at|abiding place for the fishermen. Her father be-| passion was open and avowed, and known to al} 
each succeeding meeting discarding them and|came extremely anxious for her safety, and after their friends, who had consented to their union, 

: : 2 ,y.|and even fixed the period for its célebration. It 
adoptiig new ones. At length it was determined |some hours unsuccessful search abandoned all ex happened, one evening, that they met, accident. 
that Alfred should go to the Southern states, and|pectation of finding her for that night at least. The ally, alone, but in sight of all the tents: they stop. 
there by his industry acquire enough to convince |storm now raged with unabated fury, Amelia had ped a moment to speak to each other; and were 
Amelia’s father, that he was determined to be in-|relinquished all hopes of procuring any rest, and on}on the point of passing on, when the brothers.of 
dependent. He took passage in one of the nume-|the contrary had to exert herself to barricade the ee ee etc lh wid fe tend. 
rous packets that trade to the Southern ports from|door of her frail habitation, but soon a eudden| van took to flight, and eseaped -with a mahen. 
the different towns on the river, and after a few|blast swept away part of the roof, and finding her] wound; but the poor girl received five balls in her 
days arrived at Savannah. Not meeting with suf-|situation becoming critical, she preferred even the| body, besides being mangled by the daggers of her 
ficient encouragement to induce him to stay here,|open air, and having selected a spot that partly) own brothers, who had aimed to plunge them in 
he repaired to Augusta, and in the vicinity engag-|sheltered her from the wind, owing to the high her ees a “sas she fell, they abandoned her 
ed himself as a superintendent of a rich plantation. | bank in front, she sat down on the damp ground, on The oe al gained the tent of a powerful 
Here, if Amelia had been with him, he would have | but was soon aroused by the sound of human voices, 4 Le P 


friend, the chief of another tribe, encamped near 
been happy, surrounded by slaves who doated on| which indistinctly broke upon her ear, amid the|them, and told his story; begging that he would 


their young master, and sought every means to|roaring waves and flapping sails of some vessel] assist him with a troop of horse, to enable him to 
make his situation as pleasant as possible, while|mear by, when she arose and her felt way to the ree agg = “on ote Ys — — 

; ee ; Ss Pe ation. e went, accompanied by some of his 
he was kind and affable to them. After residing | edge of the bank. “We are all lost!’’ exclaimeda) |. people, and found life still remaining. He then 
there for several years, and giving satisfaction both | hoarse voice, which she soon found to proceed from 


repaired to the tent of her enraged brothers, and 
to master and menials, he prepared to return to his| the vessel that had struck on the beach that lay be-] asked them why they had done this’ They replied, 


native village. Since his departure for the South,|low her feet. Imprecations and prayers were heard|that they could not suffer their sister to survive 
Amelia’s health had been on the decline. Her| im succession, and soon a well known voice exclaim- the loss of her honour, which had been stained by 
a ES , ehh ag We her stopping to talk with her intended husband, on 
wasted form and pale cheek indicated a consump-|¢d, “Oh my Amelia, would to God!’ when the|the public road, before her marriage. The lover 
tion; and her father had manifested so much anxie-| vessel parted and the ill-fated crew found a watery | demanded her body for burial; when her brothers, 
ty to her welfare, that he was averse from hold-|grave. Amelia sunk senseless on the ground, and|suspecting the motive, exclaimed, ‘ What, is she 
ing any conversation with her on the topic, that|had partially recovered when found by her father, |"0t yet hfeless?—then we will finish this work of ‘ 
would tend to wound her feelings. He had taken] who had gone out early in the morning in search ee os - —- “~ pur- 
her on a journey to a neighbouring state to visit a|of her. Among the dead bodies that had washed aig ) ‘ © troop ol Dore. 


men, sent to aid his purpose, to appear, and threat- 
distant relation, from which she derived little or no| ashore, and were found on the beach, was recog-|ened instant death to him who should first stir to 
benefit. Having learnt by a letter from Alfred, |nised that of Alfred B: which was conveyed to his interrupt his design. The young girl was conveyed 


that he would sail soon in a packet that would pass|native town by Amelia and her father. Amelia a tent, pees. after a series of kind attentions 
his native town, she persuaded her father to take|now saw and felt the emptiness of all sublunary 5 = Sistas be ais ian Metead Seton no 
her to the sea shore for the benefit of her health.|things. She was fast sinking into the grave. After ; 


‘ expelled from his own tribe, came, undex the Cover 
They repaired thither, her father full of hope and|a few months, she was gathered to the ashes of|of the night, to see her; and, weeping over he 
expectation that it would partially, if not wholly,|her fathers and laid by the side of him whom she wounds, continually regretted that he had been so 


restore her to health. It was now in the Spring of|loved when living. A single stone, as a memento — ato see -omaggs Be eg and = to — 
the year, when all creation is decked with smiles, |of their attachment, records the name and age of |, a ee oe ee ee 
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: ‘No! No! It is my highest happiness that I have 
the little songsters had returned to their native | both. T suffered, and that you have escaped; we shall both 
groves to chaunt their melodies, the frogs had live, and Heaven will bless us with many pledges 
newly sprung into life and began to express their WISCELLANY. of our lasting love.’ This really happened; the 





joy at the ret i : 4s : irl recovered, was married to her impassioned 
. cs ll return of spring, by their plaintive notes; I shall think it a most plenteous crop, sian, and they are still both alive, witha nume- 
and all nature seemed cheerful, save Amelia. She To glean the broken ears after os man rous family of children.”"—pp. 21, 22 

: : : f _ re, : > Y OMe ties 2 
seed sit ri hours on the margin of the river, be. peas etn aan oe While crossing the barren plain of Sinjar, the 
watching the vessels as they ploughed the dark é ’ Caravan is afflicted by a dreadful drought; and its 
blue waves of the sound, hoping to catch the form, BUCKINGHAWM’S MESOPOTAMIA. 


i ‘ arrival at a water-course gives occasion to a most 
along the busy decks, of her beloved Alfred. One DurinG a residence in London we enjoyed the | animated scene:— 


i acquaintance and conversation of the author of| ‘It was near midnight when we reached a 
~_—e sad = ne she became more unwell than thin admirable work; and the pleasure which its| marshy ground, in which clear stream was flow- 
usual, Spirits senk, and time seemed to weigh | perusal affords is much heightened by our remem-|ing along, through beds of tall and thick rushes, 
more heavily than heretofore, asshe rambled along | brance of his many amiable and gentlemanly quali-| but so hidden by these, that the noise of its flow 
theshore until she cameto. an elevated spot where ties. Mr Buck1nGHAM was formerly the Editor of] was heard long before the stream itself could be 
once stood the fort that commanded th. ” t the Calcutta Journal; but, his honesty and fearless- seen. From the length of the march, and the ex- 
of the river. The sky was ov © entrance | ness proving dangerous enemies to the East India| hausting heat of the atmosphere, even at night, the 
dak ein cone Miata “ercast with clouds;|Company’s unparalleled system of extortion and|horses were exceedingly thirsty. Their impatient 

eee creasing, and the general |blood, the bedchamber Lord Amherst, Tyrant Ge-| restlessness, evinced by their tramping, neighing, 
aspect of the weather indicated a hard gale. She |neral of India—banished him from his infected ter-| and eager impatience to rush all to one particular 





staid till late, musing over her sorrows, until the |‘itories, and compelled him to sacrifice the greater | point, gave us, indeed, the first indications of our 
faithful guardian of the weather-beaten sailor had |P@*t of the property for which he had long toiled | approach to water, which was perceptible to their 
illumined the beacon light to warn him of j and suffered. : _ [stronger scent long before it was even heard by us. 

of impend-| Mr Buckingham is now the Editor of the Orien-]On reaching the brink of this stream, for which 
tal Herald, an excellent monthly Magazine, which, ' purpose we had been forcibly turned aside, by the 








ing quicksands, which she could just discern through 
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ungovernable fury of the animals, to the southward 
of our route, the banks were found to be so high 
above the surface of the water, that the horses 
could not reach it to drink. Some, more impatient 
than the rest, plunged themselves and their riders 
at once into the current, and, after being led swim- 
ming to a less elevated part of the bank, over 
which they could mount, were extricated with con- 
siderable difficulty; while two of the horses of the 
caravan, who were more heavily laden than the 
others, by carrying the baggage as wellas the per- 
sons of their riders, were drowned. The stream 
was narrow, but deep, and had a soft muddy bot- 
tom, in which another of the horses became so 
fastly stuck, that he was suffocated in a few mi- 
nutes. The camels marched patiently along the 
edge of the bank, as well as those persons of the 
caravan who were provided with skins and other 
vessels containing small supplies of water; but the 
horses could not, by all the power of their riders, 
be kept from the stream, any more than the crowd 
of thirsty pilgrims, who, many of them having no 
small vessels to dip up the water from the brook, 
followed the example of the impatient horses, and 
plunged at once into the current. For myself I 
experienced more difficulty than I can well de- 
scribe, in keeping my own horse from breaking 
down the loose earth of the bank on which he 
stood, and plunging in with the others; it being as 
much as all my strength of arm could accomplish 
to keep him back from the brink, while he tramp- 
ed, and snorted, and neighed, and reared himself 
erect on his hinder legs, to express the intensity of 
his suffering from thirst. An Indian.fakir, who was 
of the hadjee’s party, being near me at this mo- 
ment of my difficulty, and when I was deliberating 
in my mind whether I should not risk less in throw- 
ing myself off my horse and letting him follow the 
bent of his desires, as I began to despair of master- 
ing him much longer, took from me my tin drinking 
cup, which was a kind of circular and shallow basin, 
capable of holding only about a pint; this having 
two small holes in the sides for the purpose of 
slinging it over the shoulder on the march, longer 
pieces of cord were fastened to the short ones be- 
fore affixed to it, and having now dismounted, by 
letting go to the bridle, and sliding back over the 
haunches of the horse while he was in one of his 
erect positions from rearing, we succeeded in coax- 
ing him into a momentary tranquility by the ca- 
resses and tender expressions which all Arab 
horses understand so well; and with this shallow 
basin, thus slung in cords, we drew up from the 
stream as much as the vessel would hold, and in 
as quick succession as practicable. But even when 
full, the cup would hardly contain sutticient to 
moisten the horse’s mouth; and as, at some times, 
it came up only half full, and at others was entire- 
ly emptied by the impatience of the horse knock- 
ing it out of the giver’s hand, we let it down and 
drew it up, I am certain more than one hundred 
times, till our arms were tired; and even then we 
had but barely satisfied our own thirst, and done 
nothing, comparatively, to allay that of the poor 
animal, whose sufferings, in common with nearly 
all the others of the caravan, were really painful 
te witness. This scene, which, amidst the obscu- 
rity of the night, the cries of the animals, the shout- 
ing and quarrelling of the people, and the indis- 


tinct and perhaps exaggerated apprehensions of 


danger, from a totally unexpected cause, had as- 
sumed an almost awful character, lasted for up- 
wards of an hour; and so intense was the first im- 
pulse of self-preservation, to allay the burning rage 
of thirst, that, during all this time, the Yezeedis 
were entirely forgotten, and as absent from our 
thoughts as if they had never once been heard of.” 

From Ain Koura to Kerkook, by ancient Arbela, 
Mr. B. rides post with two Tartar couriers, whose 
savage manners and tyranny are forcibly developed 
in the subsequent description:— 

** While fresh horses were saddling, the Tartars 
and myself sat down to a breakfast of roasted 
fowls, cream, honey, and sweetmeats; while a man 
stood at each of our elbows with a bottle of strong 
arrack, and a cup to supply us at pleasure. It is 

cult to describe how much these villagers, 





who were all Syrian Christians, seemed to stand in; 
awe of the Turkish letter-carriers, on whom they | 
waited. There stood around us not less than forty | 
persons, some bearing full and others empty dishes; 
some having water-pots and basins ready for wash- 
ing—one holding the soap, and another the towel 
—the humbler ones among them being content to 
have the boots of the riders ready for them when 
they rose from the carpet; and all, indeed, seem- 
ing anxious to make themselves in some way or 
other subservient to the pleasure of these lordly 
tyrants. 

‘‘ Large doses of arrack were swallowed, both 
by Jonas and Ali, though the former seemed to 
pride himself on his pre-eminence in this, as well 
as in all other respects; and, even at this early 
hour of the morning, he emptied two full bottles 
for his share. I was myself obliged to drink, 
almost to intoxication, though a much less quan- 
tity than that swallowed by them would have dis- 
abled me from proceeding; but the haughty Turk 
honoured me with his permission to drink in his 
presence, and this was granted as a favour, which 
it would have been an affront of the highest kind 
to refuse. 

‘© We had no sooner descended into the court, 
than the effects of these exhilarating draughts be- 
gan to manifest themselves pretty unequivocally. 
Jonas found fault with the horse that had been 
saddled for him, and insisted on its being the worst 
of the stud, though it was an enviable fine crea- 
ture, and worth any three of the others put to- 
gether. Ali, not to be behind his comrade, had all 
the baggage-horses loaded afresh, and changed 
his own saddle to two or three different horses in 
succession, until he condemned them all as the 
worst group of animals that God had ever assem- 
bled together since the brute creation were first 
named by Adam. 

<* The poor Syrians bore these vexations with so 
much patience, that they might be said literally to 
have fulfilled the injunction, ‘‘ If a man smite thee 
on one cheek, turn to him the other also.’’ The 
very want of some resistance to this treatment 
was, however, a cause of fresh vexation to the 
Tartars; since they inferred from it, that their ty- 
ranny had not been felt as an annoyance; so that, 
handling their whips, one of them exclaimed, 
‘© What! you will not be angry, then. By Allah 
but we will make ye so!’’ and laid about him with 
the fury of a maniac. Ali contented himself with 
the use of the whip only, saying, that as they were 
bullocks, and mules, and asses, and brute beasts, 
this was the only punishment fit for them; but Jonas, 
having received some indignity from a young lad, 
who spit in his face, and ran off faster than the 
other could pursue him, drew his yatagan, and 
chased those hear him with this naked dagger in 
his hand, till they flew in every direction; and he, 
at last, in the rage of disappointment, threw it with 
all his force amidst a group of three or four who 
were near him, and shivered its ivory handle by 
the fall into twenty pieces. The only regret that 
he expressed was, that the blade had not buried 
itself in some of their hearts, instead of the weapon 
thus falling uselessly to the ground. After such 
conduct, none of the people could be prevailed on 
to approach us, though at last a hundred villagers 
stood aloof gazing at these two enraged Turks, 
and flying at the least symptom of pursuit. We 
were, therefore, obliged to finish the saddling of 
our own horses, and to mount, and leave the lead- 
ers of the baggage-horses to follow us when their 
fears had subsided.”’ 

We would rationally indulge a belief of our lite- 
rary advancement were such works as this imme- 
diately republished and read in this country; but 
while secondary English novels and productions, 
whose only recommendation is a fashionable name, 
are eagerly devoured by indolent triflers, we can 
neither expect purity of taste in the reading nor 
vigour of mind in the writing community. 





BURNS. 
Tue subsequent observations from the Life of 





this most unfortunate and ill-advised sen of Genius, 


’ 


should be considerately read and deeply remember- 
ed by all who share a portion of his spirit, or seek to 
follow in the poet’s path. Not a fewof our gifted 
youth have fallen by the poison of this hydra. 


The pre-eminence among men, which procures 
personal respect, and which terminates in lasting 
reputation, is seldom or never obtained by the ex- 
cellence of a single faculty of mind. Experience 
teaches us that it has been acquired by those only, 
who have possessed the comprehension and the 
energy of general talents, and who have regulated 
their application, in the line which choice or per- 
haps accident may have determined, by the dictates 
of their judgment. Imagination is supposed, and 
with justice, to be the leading faculty of the poet. 
But what poet has stood the test of time by the 
force of this single faculty?) Who does not see that 
Homer and Shakespeare excelled the rest of their 
species in understanding as well as in imagination; 
that they were pre-eminent in the highest species 
of knowledge—the knowledge of the nature and 
character of man? On the other hand, the talent 
of ratiocination is more especially requisite to the 
orator; but no man ever obtained the palm of ora- 
tory, even by the highest excellence in this single 
talent. Who does not perceive that Demosthenes 
and Cicero were not more happy in their address 
to the reason, than in their appeals to the pas- 
sions? They knew that to excite, to agitate, and to 
delight, are among the most potent arts of persua- 
sion; and they enforced their impression on the un- 
derstanding, by their command of all the sympa- 
thies of the heart. These observations might be 
extended to other walks of life. He who has the 
faculties fitted to excel in poetry, has the faculties 
which, duly governed and differently directed, 
might lead to pre-eminence in other, and, as far as 
respects himself, perhaps in happier destinations. 
The talents necessary to the construction of an 
Iliad, under different discipline and application, 
might have led armies to victory, or kingdoms to 
prosperity; might have wielded the thunder of elo- 
quence, or discovered and enlarged the sciences 
that constitute the power, and improve the condi- 
tion of our species. Such talents are, indeed, rare 
among the productions of nature,.and occasions of 
bringing them into fuil exertion are rarer still. But 
safe and salutary occupations may be found for 
men of genius in every direction, while the useful 
and ornamental arts remain to be cultivated, while 
the sciences remain to be studied and to be ex- 
tended, and the principles of science to be ap- 
plied to the correction and improvement of art. 
In the temperament of sensibility, which is, in truth, 
the temperament of general talents, the principal 
object of discipline and instruction, is, as has 
already been mentioned, to strengthen the self- 
command; and this may be promoted by the direc- 
tion of the studies, more effectually perhaps than 
has been generally understood. 

If these observations be founded in truth, they 
may lead to practical consequences of some impor- 
tance. It has been too much the custom to con- 
sider the possession of poetical talents as excluding 
the possibility of application to the severer branches 
of study, and as in some degree incapacitating the 
possessor from attaining those habits, and from be 
stowing that attention, which are necessary to suc 
cess in the details of business, and in the engage- 
ments of active life. It has been common for per 
sons conscious of such talents, to look with a sort 
of disdain on other kinds of intellectual excellence, 
and to consider themselves as in some degree ab- 
solved from those rules of prudence by which hum- 
bler minds are restricted. They are too much dis- 
posed to abandon themselves to their own sensa- 
tions, and to suffer life to pass away without regu- 
lar exertion or settled purpose. 

But though men of genius are generally prone 
to indolence, with them indolence and unhappiness 
are in a more especial manner allied. The unbid- 
den splendours of imagination may indeed at times 
irradiate the gloom which inactivity prodaces; but 
such visions, though bright, are transient, and serve 





to cast the realities of life into a deeper shade. In 
bestowing great talents, nature seems very gene~ 
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rally to have imposed on the possessor the neces- 
sity of exertion, if he would escape wretchedness. 
Better for him than sloth, toils the most painful, 
or adventures the most hazardous. Happier to him 
than idleness, were the condition of the peasant, 
earning with incessant labour his scanty food; or 
that of the sailor, though hanging on the yard-arm 
and wrestling with the hurricane. 

These observations might be amply illustrated 
by the biography of men of genius of every de- 
nomination, and more especially by the biography 
of the poets. Of this last description of men, few 
seem:to have enjoyed the usual portion of happi- 
ness that falls to the lot of humanity, those ex- 
cepted who have cultivated poetry as an elegant 
amusement in the hours of relaxation from other 
occupations, or the small number who have en- 
gaged with success in the greater or more arduous 
attempts of the muse, in which all the faculties of 
the mind have been fully and permanently employed. 
Even taste, virtue, and comparative independence, 
do not seem capable of bestowing on men of genius 
peace and tranquility, without such occupation as 
may give regular and healthful exercise to the 
faculties of body and mind. The amiable Shen- 
stone has left us the records of his imprudence, of 
his indolence, and of his unhappiness, amidst the 
shades of the Leasowes; and the virtues, the learn- 
ing, and the genius of Gray, equal to the loftiest 
attempts of the epic muse, failed to procure him 
in the academic bowers of Cambridge, that tran- 
quility and that respect, which less fastidiousness of 
taste, and greater constancy and vigour of exertion, 
would have doubtless obtained. 

It is more necessary that men of genius should 
be aware of the importance of self-command, and 
of exertion, because their indolence is peculiarly ex- 
posed, not merely to unhappiness, but to diseases 
of mind, and to errors.of conduct, which are gene- 
rally fatal. This interesting subject deserves a par- 
ticular investigation; but we must content ourselves 
with one or two cursory remarks. Relief is some- 
times sought from the melancholy of indolence in 
practices, which for a time soothe and gratify 
the sensations, but which in the end involve the 
sufferer in a darker gloom. To command the ex- 
ternal circumstances by which happiness is affected, 
is not in the human power; but there are various 
substances im nature which operate on the system 
of the nerves, so as to give a fictitious gaiety to 
the ideas of imagination, and to alter the effect of 
the external impressions which we receive. Opium 
is chiefly employed for this purpose by the disciples 
of Mahomet and the inhabitants of Asia; but alko- 
hol, the principle of intoxication in vinous and 
spirituous liquors, is preferred in Europe, and is 
universally used in the Christian world: Under the 
various wounds to which indolent sensibility is ex- 
posed, and under the gloomy apprehensions re- 
specting futurity to which it is so often a prey, 
how strong is the temptation to have recourse to 
an antidote by which the pain of these wounds is 
suspended, by which the heart is exhilarated, 
visions of happiness are excited in the mind, and 
the forms of external nature clothed with new 
beauty! 

It is the more necessary for men of genius to be 
on their guard against the habitual use of wine, 
because it is apt to steal on them insensibly; and 
because the temptation to excess usually presents 
itself to them in their social hours, when they are 
alive only to warm and generous emotions, and 
when prudence and moderation are often contemn- 
ed as selfishness and timidity. 

It is the more necessary for them to guard against 
excess in the use of wine, because on them its ef- 
fects are, physically and morally, in an especial 
manner injurious. In proportion to its stimulating 
influence on the system (on which the pleasurable 
sensations depend) is the debility that ensues; a 
debility that destroys digestion, and terminates in 
habitual fever, dropsy, Jaundice, paralysis, or in- 
sanity. As the strength of the body decays the 
volition fails; in proportion as the sensations are 
soothed and gratified, the sensibility increases; and 
morbid sensibility is the parent of indolence, be- 
cause, while it impairs the regulating power of the 
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mind, it exaggerates all the obstacles to exertion. 
Activity, perseverance, and self-command, become 
more and more difficult, and the great purposes of 
utility, patriotism, or of honourable ambition, 
which had occupied the imagination, die away in 
fruitless resolutions, or in feeble efforts. 

To apply these observations to the subject of 
our memoirs would be an useless as well as a pain- 
ful task. It is indeed a duty we owe to the living, 
not to allow our admiration of great genius, or even 
our pity for its unhappy destiny, to conceal or dis- 
guise its errors. But there are sentiments of re- 
spect, and even of tenderness, with which this duty 
should be performed; there is an awful sanctity 
which invests the mansions of the dead; and let 
those who moralise over the graves of their con- 
temporaries, reflect with humility on their own 
errors, nor forget how soon they may themselves 
require the candour and the sympathy they are 
called upon to bestow. 





HEBREW TALES. 
Selected and translated from the Writings of the 
Ancient Hebrew Sages. To whichis prefixed, 
an Essay on the Unimpaired Literature of the 


Hebrews. By Hyman Hurwitz, Author of 
Vindicie Hebraice. 12mo. pp. 211. Morrison 
and Watt. London, 1826. 


While translations are making daily from the liv- 
ing languages, and the literature of the dead lan- 
guages is carefully cultivated, at least the Greek 
and Latin, Hebrew is almost wholly neglected, ex- 
cept so far as relates to the Old Testament. To 
the author of the Vindicie# Hebraice we are now, 
however, indebted, for a very interesting volume 
of Tales, which are translated from the writings of 
the ancient Hebrews who flourished during the first 
five centuries after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
With the exception of these moral tales published 
by Mr. Coleridge some years ago, in The Friend, 
no similar atteinpt to make the public acquainted 
with Hebrew literature has been made; and Mr. 
Hurwitz may, we think, safely congratulate him- 
self on his success. The work consists of tales, 





aphorisms, &c.—all translated from the original 


of a humorous cast; but they are all strictly moral. 
The tales are preceded by an able, but somewhat 
elaborate essay, on the Hebrew language. We sub- 
join a few extracts from the tales, &c.— 

‘ The Honour due to whatever is truly useful. 
Rabbi Huna once asked his son Raba, why he did 
not attend the lectures of Rabbi Chisda? ‘* Be- 
cause,’’ replied the son, ‘‘ he occupies himself with 
that which is necessary for the preservation of hu- 
man being—and this you call worldly affairs! 
Trust me, this is among the most estimable of stu- 
dies.”’ ” 

‘ Milton’s ‘* Dark from Excess of Light,’’— 
anticipated and applied by R. Joshuah, in an- 
swer to a demand of the Emperor Trajan.— 
** You teach,”’ said the Emperor Trajan to Rabbi 
Joshuah, ‘‘ that your God is every where, and 
boast that he resides amongst your nation. I 
should like to see him.’’ ‘* God’s presence is in- 
deed every where,’’ replied Joshuah, ‘* but he can- 
not be seen; no mortal eye can behold his glory.’’ 
The Emperor insisted. ‘* Well,’’ said Joshuah, 
‘* suppose we try first to look at one of his ambas- 
sadors?’? The Emperor consented. The rabbi 
took him in the open air at noon day, and bid him 
look at the sun in its meridian splendour. ‘I can- 
not,’’ said Trajan, ‘‘ the light dazzles me.’’ ‘‘Thou 
art unable,’’ said Joshuah, ‘‘to endure the light 
of one of his creatures, and canst thou expect to 
behold the resplendent glory of the Creator? Would 
not such a sight annihilate you?’’ ’ 

‘ Sufferings of the Jews under Hadrian.—As a 
further specimen of Hadrian’s cruelty, the Medrash 
relates the following:— 

‘A poor Israelite happening to pass the empe- 
ror, greeted him with great humility and respect. 
‘¢ Who art thou?’’ demanded the emperor. The 
man answered that he was a poor Jew. ‘* How 

















dare a miserable Jew have the impertinence to sa- 
lute the emperor?’’ exclaimed the tyrant; and or- 


sources: some of them are of a serious, and others} 
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dered his head to be struck off. Another Jew, 
hearing of this act of cruelty, and being obliged to 
pass the same way, thought it best not to notice 
the emperor. But Hadrian perceiving him, called 
him, and demanded who he was? ‘An unfortu 
nate Jew,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ And dare a mise 
rable Jew have the insolence to pass the emperor 
without saluting him,’’ exclaimed the tyrant; and 
ordered his head to be struck off.‘ Great king,” 
said one of the courtiers, who happened to be pre- 
sent, ‘* your conduct to me appears very strange; 
one person you doom to death for saluting you, 
and the other for not saluting you!’ ‘ Hold thy 
peace,’’ said the tyrant, ‘* Hadrian doth not want 
to be taught how to distress his enemies,”? ’ 

The following are under the class of ‘ Facetiz’: 

* Wit, like Salt, a little goes a great Way; or 
the Jest of a Hebrew Child.—* There my lad,” 
said an Athenian once to a little Hebrew boy, by 
way of joke, ‘here is a pruta, bring me some- 
thing for it, of which I may eat enough, leave some 
for my host, and carry some home to my family.” 
The witty boy went and brought him salt. “Salt,” 
exclaimed the Athenian, ‘‘I did not tell thee to 
bring salt!’ ‘Nay,’ replied the boy archly, 
‘* didst thou not say, bring me of what I may eat, 
leave, and take some home? Verily, of this, thou 
mayst eat, leave some behind, and still have plen- 
ty to carry home.”’’ 

‘ The word “ Us’’ includes the Hearer as well 
as the Speaker.—An Athenian once said to a He- 
brew lad, ** Here, my boy, is some money; bring 
us some figs and grapes.’? The boy went and pur- 
chased the fruit, and giving half of it to the stran- 
ger, kept the other half for himself. ‘Is it cus. 
tomary here for a messenger to take half of what 
he fetches?’’ said the Athenian, rather surprised, 
‘*No,”’ answered the boy; ‘‘ but our custom is to 
speak what we mean, and do as we are desired.’’ 
‘* But,’’ rejoined the stranger, ‘*I did not desire 
thee to take half the fruit?”’ ‘‘Oh!’’ rejoined the 
boy, shrewdly, ‘‘ what else could thou mean b 
saying bring us? Does not that word include the 
hearer as well as the speaker?’ ”’ 

‘The Tailor and the Broken Mortar; or, the 
Jest retaliated.—An Athenian, going along the 
streets of Jerusalem, found a broken mortar. Wish- 
ing to exhibit his wit, he entered a tailor’s shop, 
and, addressing himself to the master, said, ‘‘Mas- 
ter, be so kind and put a patch upon this mortar.” 
«J will,’’ said the Hebrew, ‘* as soon as thou wilt 
make me a few threads of this material’’—giving 
him a handful of sand.’ 





The origin of attorneys is thus given: In the time 
of the Saxons, the free men in every shire met 
twice a year, under the presidency of the Shire 
Reeve, or sheriff, and the meeting was called the 
Sheriff’s Torn. The freedmen declining after a 
time to attend personally, the freemen who attend- 
ed carried with them the prozies of those who did 
no. appear. The person who went, was said to go 
At the Torn, and hence came the word attorney, 
which signified one that went to the Torn for 
others, with the power to act or vote for those who 
employed him. 





Honour.—A soldier being sent by the celebrated 
Vauban for the purpose of examining one of the 
enemy’s posts, remained for a considerable time 
exposed to their fire, and at length received a ball 
in his body. He returned to give an account of 
what he had observed, and did so with the great- 
est possible tranquility of manner and aspect, al- 
though the blood was flowing abundantly from the 
wound. M. de Vauban praised him for his cour- 
age, and offered him a sum of money. ‘‘ No, gene- 
ral said the soldier, refusing to accept it, ‘* it would 
spoil the credit of the action.’’ 





EPITAPH OF A SMUGGLER. 
Shot in an affray with the excise officers. 
Here I lies, 











Kill’d by the x i i. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAY. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE RISE AND DESTINIES OF GENIUS. 
No. 2, 

By the union of judgment and imagination, we 
invent and produce an arrangement of objects and 
ideas, which were never before so arranged. This 
talent is properly what is termed Genius. It is the 
natural power or aptitude to do one thing more 
than another, and to perform well and with ease, 
what others cannot do at all, or but indifferently, 
and without great pains and assiduity. To excel 
in any pursuit or profession, in which, even few 
arrive at mediocrity, is the most decisive charac- 
teristic and effect of what is termed genius. In 
proportion as this power of invention is called into 
action and applied, it is useful, or if exerted in con- 
veying suitable impressions of what is beautiful 
and sublime, under the regulation of education, it 
produces taste or ‘‘ the power of receiving and com- 
municating pleasure from the beauties of nature 
and of avt.’’ The Ancients, who personified eve- 
ry thing, considered genius as a good or evil spirit, 
which was supposed to be set over each person to 
direct his birth, accompany him through life as his 
guard or persecution, and on all occasions, to preside 
at, or influence hisdeath. Discarding this opinion 
in the extent to which they carried it, as this in- 
volves us in fatality, and implies that there is a 
destiny from which human nature cannot escape, 
we consider man as a free agent and accountable 
for his actions; but that there is 





‘* A directing Power 
Who forms the genius in the natal hour: 
That God of nature, who, within us still, 
Inclines our actions, not constrains our will.” 


These views of the nature of genius are sanctioned 
by most of the eminent writers on Ethics.—Dr. 


Blair and Dr. Beattie, who, by their acuteness of 


observation, and their great experience in the edu- 
cation of youth, had full opportunities of correct 
observation, fully support them. 

Blair defines genius to be ‘‘ the talent or apti- 
tude which we receive from nature for excelling 
in any one thing whatever—it is the power of cre- 
ating. Taste may exist without genius, but genius 
eannot be found without taste; the first belongs to 
the critic, the latter to the poet orthe orator. By 
art and study, genius may be greatly improved, 
though never acquired. In general, where the 
mind is directed wholly towards one object there is 
a fair prospect of success. The rays must con- 
verge to a point to give intensity.”’ A masterly 
genius, though untaught, will compose in such a 
manner as shall be agreeable to the most material 
rules of criticism: for, as these rules are founded 
in nature, she will often suggest them in prac- 
tice. Homer, it is more than probable, was unac- 
quainted with any system of the art of poetry: yet, 
guided by genius alone, he composed in verse a 
regular story, which has commanded universal ad- 
miration. No observations or rules can supply the 
defect of genius, or inspire it when wanting; but as 
no human genius is perfect, every one may receive 
assistance from them: they may direct it into its 
proper channel, restrain its extravagancies, and 
point out the most just and proper imitation of na- 
ture; but to native genius only. we must be indebt- 
ed for eminent beauties. 

Freedom and the absence of all restraint, are 
great encouragers of genius, and hence Longinus 
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observes, that ‘* genius and eloquence are most to 
be looked for in free states. Liberty is the nurse 
of true genius; it animates the spirits and envigo- 
rates the hopes of men, excites honourable emula- 
tion and a desire of excelling in every art.” 

Beattie says ‘‘ to qualify the mind for useful ar- 
rangement of ideas, experience and good sense or 
judgment, as well as imagination, are necessary. 
Genius, particularly poetic genius, must be 
guided by discretion to attain the summit of its 
hopes. Good sense is the source of ali good writ- 
ing. The man of genius must study nature, min- 
gle in society, make himself acquainted with the 
manners and characters of men, and with the va- 
rious modes in which they express their passions and 
their sentiments. Arts and sciences owe their im- 
provements, and genius its most illustrious displays, 
not to those who have lived retired from the world, 
or to half-witted enthusiasts, but to such men as Ho- 
mer, Cicero, Cesar, Bacon, Newton, Shakspeare, 
Milton and Addison; men, who studied life and man- 
ners, as well as books; who took part in the busi- 
ness of society, and gave proof of the soundest 
judgment in common life. 

Hvuman nature is liable to be influenced in vari- 
ous ways; sometimes the spirits are raised, and at 
others the soul sinks into melancholy. Genius, 
depending upon nice sensibilities, is more pecu- 
liarly subject to this depression or exaltation, often- 
times we know not why, or wherefore. The phy- 
sical solution is, probably, that the mind is depen- 
dent upon a body, which, delicate in its organiza- 
tion, is easily operated on by external objects. The 
moral solution is, that it is necessary to make us 
sensible that this life is not intended to be the per- 
manent or perfect scene of our happiness. ‘* There 
are fogs in the moral as well as in the natural 
world; and the soul like the sky has its clouds.’’ 
Employment is the best medicine to dispel this 
gloom; when earnestly engaged we have not time 
to be languid or melancholy, or to suffer under the 
detestable disease of ennui. 

That celebrated writer on political economy, 
Dr. Adam Smith, underrates the utility of men of 
genius, when he considers their labour as unpro- 
ductive. This unprosperous race of men, he as- 
serts, contribute not to the wealth of a nation, and 
before the invention of the art of Printing, a scho- 
lar and a beggar seem to have been terms very 
nearly synonymous. He lays it down as a princi- 
ple, that there is one sort of labour which adds to 
the value of the subject upon which it is bestowed; 
there is another which has no such effect. The 
former, as it produces value, may be called pro- 
ductive; the latter, unproductive labour. Thus the 
labour of a manufacturer adds, generally, to the 
value of the materials which he works upon, that 
of his own maintenance, and of his master’s profits. 
The labour of a menial servant, on the contrary, 
adds to the value of nothing. The labour of some 
of the most respectable orders in society, is, like 
that of menial servants, unproductive of any va- 
lue, and does not fix or realize itself in any perma- 
nent subject, or vendible commodity, which en- 
dures after that labour is past, and for which an 
equal quantity of labour could afterwards be pro- 
cured. In this class must be ranked some of the 
gravest, and most important, and some of the most 
frivolous professions: churchmen, lawyers, physi- 
cians, men of letters of all kinds; players, buf- 
foons, opera dancers and singers. The labour of 





the noblest and most useful of these, produces 








nothing which could afterwards purchase or pro- 

cure an equal quantity of labour. The declama- 

tion.of the actor, the harangue of the orator; the 

tune of the musician, all perish in the very instant 

of their production.’? These arestrange opinions, 

to which, we cannot be reconciled, and we would 
willingly wrest from the odium thus attempted}to 

be cast, many of the above mentioned respectable 

professions, and particularly the men of letters and 

genius. What!—does not the inventive mechani- 

cal power add, far beyond any possible value that - 
mere labour can bestow, an increased value to the 

raw material, wood, iron, &c. which prepared and 

united in various forms, by genius, compose the 

valuable labour-saving machines, and these ma~- 

chines, under the still further guidance of genius, 

produce from the comparative valueless raw mate- 

rials, all the useful and rich manufactures of mo- 

dern times? Is not the good performance of an 

actor, the eloquence of an orator, often repaid 

with wealth? And-is he not often amply recom- 

pensed, not only for his talents but the time and 

assiduity, or in other words, the labour, not cor- 

poreal but mental, which he has bestowed in ac- 

quiring those powers, and which he exchanges in 

the way of instruction or amusement, for the la- 

bour of others, thereby not only producing labour 

in himself but causing and encouraging it in others? 

Do not the fine productions of Shakspeare, Milton, 

or Handel, often enrich themselves and continue 

to create and produce wealth to others, for ages 
after their existence? Do not the finer effusions of 
genius add to the value of the blank paper on 
which they are stamped? Do they not become an 
extensive article of commerce, by which the origi- 
nal proprietors are often rescued from poverty, 

and the succeeding ones become enriched? What 

was the value of the blank sheet before it received 
the ideas of the author of Waverly, and what is 
the value of it after it has been stamped by the 

marks of his genius? This kind of labour of genius, 
then, is surely not only productive to the individu- 
al, but adds to the general stock and wealth of a 
nation, and increases alike its power and its mag- 

nificence. J. R.C. 8, 





The Emperor of China is called His celestial Ma- 
jesty, the son of Heaven, and the brother of. the 
sun and moon. The curious designations given by 
our Indians to themselves and others, as ** Walk-in- 
the-water,’’ ‘‘ Elk’s Head,” “‘ Long Knife,”> &c. 
are not more singular than those which many of our 
white brethren possess—as Albert, (all bright,) 
Egbert, (ever bright,) Ethelbert, (nobly bright,) 
Gilbert, (bright as gold,) Lucius, (shining,) &e.— 
Bonum nomen, bonum omen, was an old maxim. 





An Irish counsel in a pig case, last week, con- 
gratulated the jury on saving the prisoner’s bacon 
by xcquittal, at the same time politely intimating 
to the prisoner that he was a great bore, 





Halley and Sir Isaac Newton.—Halley, the.great 
mathematician, dabbled not a little in infidelity; he was 
rather too fond of introducing the subject; and once; when 
he had descanted somewhat freely on it, in the presence 
of his friend, Sir Isaac Newton, the latter cut him short 
with this observation: ‘I always attend to you, Dr. Hal- 
ley, with the greatest deference, when yon do us the ho- 
nour to converse on astronomy or the mathematics, be- 
cause these are subjects whieh you have industriously in- 
vestigated, and which you understand ; but religion isa 
subject on which I always hear you with pain, because it is 
one which you have never seriously examined, and, there= 
fore, do not comprehend ; you despise it because you have 
not studied it, and you will not study it because you dea» 
pise it. 
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THE LATE BISHOP KEMP. 

The Christian church has suddenly lost one of her 
meckest, if not most gifted pastors, and the cause 
of humanity a most active friend. Our readers will 
have heard of the fatal accident which deprived a 
diocese of its benevolent guardian, and the widow 
and orphan of a provident benefactor; but none, 
who did not personally know the unaffected gen- 
tleness, the forbearing charities and unobstrusive 
simplicity which pervaded the breast of Bishop 
Kemp, can adequately estimate the loss which re- 
ligion and society have sustained. The prelate was 
lost in the man in the daily intercourse of the 
world, though, in his official capacity he never al- 


lowed the interests of episcopacy to suffer from in-}. 


attention. The intolerance of bigotry was to him 
as little known as the laxity of indifference; faith- 
ful to his principles, but mild in their assertion; true 
to his creed, though gentle to dissenters; he was 
formed to be a blessing to the church he served, and 
an example to those whom many violently brand as 
sectarians. He was not a great man in the eyes of 
men, but he was a good man in the sight of God; 
and, while the Church has abundant reason to hide 
her head at the boyish arrogance, the hypocritical 
pretension, the stolen eloquence and disgusting dis- 
play of far too many, it has, and will long have equal 
occasion to bewail the premature departure of such 
true ministers of Christ as Bishop Kemp. We pro- 
foundly respected his living virtues, and we vene- 
rate his memory. May his successor imitate his ex- 
ample, and prove to the cause of religion, like the 
departed prelate, a firm but catholic, a fervent but 
forbearing friend! 





LECTURES ON LANGUAGE. 

Mr. CarpELu commenced last evening, a regu- 
lar course of Lectures on the principles of Lan- 
guage, scientifically explained in-connection with 
the organization of the material world and the in- 
varable laws of thought. Those who are qualified 
to judge will readily agree that an undertaking of 
this kind is not an every day occurrence, and, if 
executed with abtility, must produce a great change 
in this extensive department of learning. 

The course includes twelve lectures, given three 
evenings in a week with practical lessons showing 
the application of these new principles to the busi- 
ness of instruction inschools, Tickets are left at the 
book stores of Messrs. E. Littell and Kimber & 
Sharpless; and we trust that all anxiously disposed 
to inquire’qto the arbitrary laws of language will 
embrace tifis opportunity to see them elucidated, 
by one who is allowed to be a master of his art, 





The Fifth number of ‘ The Spirit of the Old Do- 
minion,’ by Stephen T. Mitchell, has just issued 
from the Richmond press. It is gratifying to wit- 
ness the fesearch among ancient records, and van- 
ishing traditions which begins to prevail throughout 


"ye 


our country. Americans have been too long ac- 
customed to believe thei: invaluable priviliges and 
unparalleled freedom the u ted consequences 
ofthe Revolution. This error will disappear when 
they contemplate the labours and sacrifices of those 
bold spirits who fearlessly resisted oppressive pow- 
er; toiled without their reward and died without 
their glory. Washington might have been held a 
Traitor, like Paoli and his fellow unsuccessful 
heroes in all ages; but for those early master minds, 
whose genius burned amid the darkness of its 
doom, and reflected its brightness on the clouds of 
futurity. We rejoice that their names are freshen- 
ed, their memories revived, and their deeds vividly 
told by the lovers of our unremote but stern, trying 
and eventful antiquity. Adornment here is out of 
place; the Pilgrim of New England and the Cava- 





jlier of Virginia should appear before us, in the 


strongly revealed majesty of their strength, as they 
lived, suffered, fought and died. Let their exploits 
pass before us in the simple grandeur of their per- 
formance, without the overburdening epithets and 
mixed metaphors of fiction. Here Mr. Mitchell 
errs, and he is not alone in his error. We regret 
that such legendary stories as the ‘Insurgent 
Chief’ should loose much of its otherwise deep 
interest, from the continual visible attempt to 
clothe the affair in splendid language, and a conse- 
quent failure to render the tale half so engrossing 
as natural description—the eloquence of truth 
would have been. 
thing could be heard in the silent night but ‘the 
deep mouthed baying of the canine devotee of the 
moon!’’—why not say at once that ‘* dogs bark at 
the moon, but she shines on?’’ His battles are all 
overdone; his love-scenes are exquisitely romantic; 
and the whole story of Nathaniel Bacon’s exploits, 
loses much of its true interest in the obvious toil 
and straining after effect. But in imparting the 
history of obscure times, to a discriminating public, 
Mr. M. is a benefactor to the cause of rational 
Liberty; and, with greater simplicity and stricter 
regard to historic facts, we hope he will prosper in 
his continued publication of ‘The Spirit of the Old 
Dominion.’ 





GOLD AND GENIUS. 

An affected contempt for all the elegancies and 
comforts of life, is the most indubitable symptom 
of that malady which so generally prevails 
among sickly sentimentalists and secret perpetra- 
tors of rhyme. Their genius is so ethereal, their 
taste so refined, and their sensibilities so acute, 
that a pecuniary proposition would be both an in- 
expiable offence and an immedicable injury. The 
burden of their free-will lack-a-lays is still the im- 
measurable sublimity of Genius and the excessive 
meanness of gold. Like old mendacious Seneca, 
surrounded by plenty, they eulogize the poverty 
they never experienced; and labour to’ the extent 
of their very limited capacities, to disguise reality 
under the mask of romance, and mislead the warm 
affections, but uncertain powers of youth into the 
elysian path of beggary. Or, fool-hardy in their 
profitless adventure, they resolve if possible, to 
deprive some of their disciples of the little sense 
they possess, and thus reduce them to their own 
condition. Nothing can be more utterly contempt- 
ble, and abhorrent to the peculiar intellectual 
refinement of the Nineteenth Century, than such 
unbounded folly. When these affectedly sensitive 
versifiers (who copy faithfully the thoughts of sen- 





Mr. Mitchell tells us that no-|i 





sible men) attempt to depreciate the advantages of 
a comfortable income, and exalt the glories of po- 
verty, they at once expose the shallowness of their 
pretensions, and subject themselves to the derision 
ofthe world. The hope of fame is intimately con- 
nected with the desire of ease, and this can be 
acquired only by that gold which is the butt,of so 
much abuse. When the mind is racked by anxiety, 
and skeleton starvation stands before the hollow 
eye; where is Genius? where is poetry? where are 
the Pierfan ecstacies which jingling rhymsters, with 
bells attached to their particoloured bonnets, scat- 
ter so widely in their morris dance? Poets have 
left their garrets, and laid aside their eccentrici- 
ties. Their superiority to the common world does 
not display itself in idle swaggering, but in purity 
of purpose, simplicity of heart and loftiness of ori- 
ginal mind. They are men; and in the ordinary 
affairs of life, they are guided by the same motives, 
and impelled by the same desires which actuate all 
their species. Did famished Otway look into futu- 
rity for fame, or around him for bread, when he 
was writing ‘ Venice Preserved?’ During -his last 
three days of famine, what tortured the soul of 
Chatterton ?—the want of gold. What roused the 
burdened spirit of Goldsmith in the darkness of his 
prison-house to compose the inimitable ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield ?’—the hope of release. What compell- 
ed Steele to write a political pamphlet in three 
hours? the necessity of paying for a dinner. What 
immured Dr. Johnson among the foul courts of St. 
Lambert’s Alley ? the dread of a constable. What 
has awakened the indolent mind and strengthened 
the feeling heart amidst midnight studies in every 
age? the hope of ultimate competence more than 
the love of glory. 

Great minds have struggled on through all the 
evils of poverty, persecution and scorn; but that 
which they philosophically endured they did not 
idly praise. They knew too well the terrors of 
want to indulge in any utopian panegyric of Pan- 
dora’s most inveterate plague. Could any of those 
sublime minds have gleamed through futurity at 
Solomon Southwick’s ‘ Pleasures of Poverty,’ that 
laborious affair might have offered them as much 
amusement as Carter’s ‘ Pleasures of Imagination’ 
afford the enemies of Akenside. Whatever may 
be the evils of opulence and luxury, poverty and 
privation are a terror and a judgement. Be the 
spirit ever so exalted, and the sensibility ever so re- 
fined, the comforts of life constitute no small por- 
tion of the poet’s happiness, while they throw a 
peculiar charm over those moving rays of Genius, 
which gleam like gold fresh from the beautifying 
mint. 





THE DRAMA. 
CHESNUT STREET THEATRE. 


Wednesday Evening, Oct. 31.— Venice Preserv- 
ed, and The Young Widow. Mr Southwell’s 
personation of Jaffier, except in the first scenes, 
where he lost all dignity in unrestrained passion, 
was well, This gentleman isa valuable acquisition 
to Mr Warren’s respectable company. We regret 
that Mr Chapman made his first appearance to 
such a singular disadvantage in Pierre. It is some 
expiation of his ill success that, upon a short no- 
tice, he consented to assume the place of Mr 
Wood; but, except in two or three effective points, 
the gallant soldier was both ill conceived and act 


ed. Neither Mr Chapman’s figure, voice or face 
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appeared commanding or expressive. We defer 
farther remarks, however, to his Hamlet for Friday 
night—when we hope his pulpit oratory will be laid 
aside for ever. Save us from another conspiracy 
on the Rialto! 

Many a tear attested the pathos and mournful 
energy of Miss Emery’s Belvidera. Her features 
are singularly expressive, her voice full, strong 
and flexible, and her form commanding and grace- 
ful. We look with impatience for her Meg Mer- 
rilies. 

Thursday, Nov. 1.—Guy Mannering, and The 
Spoil’d Child. 

Miss Emery’s Meg Merrilies was a thrilling per- 
sonation. Her attitudes were bold, haughty and 
determined; her voice as irresistible in authority as 
in pathos; (and there is something peculiarly touch- 
ing in her pathetic tones) and her look, except 
when Jefferson (Dominie Sampson) by his conta- 
gious drollery compelled her to smile, was as fear- 
less and fierce as the wronged Gypsy’s could have 
been. Mr Mercer’s Dandie Dinmont was admi- 
rable—the Yorkshireman to perfection. We con- 
gratulate Mr Warren on his acquisition; the oftener 
he is seen, the more he will be admired. Mr 
Hutchings sings well when he does not strain his 
voice as he is prone to do. Miss E. Jetlerson was 
deservedly applauded in the song ‘ I’d be a Butter- 
fly. We were pleased to recognise an old friend 
in Col. Mannering; Mr Brown has improved ex- 
ceedingly since the last season. Being a gentleman, 
he plays the character with great effect. Mr Nor- 
ton’s performance on the Trumpet was beyond all 
praise; he is the master of his art. 

Friday, Nov. 2.— Hamlet and The Romp. 

Mr Chapman agreeably disappointed our fore- 
bodings. His Hamlet throughout was a well-con- 
ceived and cleverly personated performance. His 
lower tones have much of ‘ the nasal twang of or- 
thodoxy,’’ but his loftier efforts are always success- 
ful. The scene in which he catches the conscience 
of the king, were particularly effective. It is but 
justice to say that he played singularly well. Mr 
Mercer’s Laertes was excellent; the tragic and the 
comic muse may well contest this actor’s laurels.— 
The interesting Miss Warren enacted Ophelia with 
much pathos. Mr Heyl supported his character 
well, and Mr Horton was as dull, garrulous, lame 
and impotent as usual. 

Saturday, Nov. 3.—The Mountaineers and 
How To Die For Love. 

That exuberance of conception and redundan- 
cy of execution, which are the only serious 
faults we can object to Mr Southwell, should have 
been shared among the statues of the stage, and 
then his Octavian would have appeared all that 
could be desired. The self-banished lover should 
be personated, we apprehend, more in sorrow than 
in madness; his is deep settled grief, not the maniac 
wildness of despair, the dreadful subjugation of suf- 
fering, not the fury of disappointment preying on a 
proud ambition. Mr Southwell is the best trage- 
dian at this establishment, and will become on 
every successive appearance a greater favourite 
with the public. Mr Mercer’s Sadi was good, so 
was the arch Miss Jefferson’s Agnes. Mrs Darley 
is not capable of such characters as Floranthe— 
she utterly failed. Mr Brown spoke daggers though 
he used them net; why will this gentleman tear a 
passion to tatters, and rail as if he were throwing 
up fifty-sixes from the bottom of his heart? In the 
after-piece Mr Jefferson, as Trick, was the very 


brother of Momus, and defied the utmost gravity 
of philosophy. 

In review of the performances of the week, we 
would adjudge to Mr Southwell the greatest tragic 
powerand grace of attitude; to Mr Mercer the hap- 
piest versatility and most gentlemanly ease; and to 
Mr Chapman the least disposition to imitate any 
one. Miss Emery is an actress of singular power; 
Miss Warren interesting; and Miss Jefferson a sweet 
vocalist of arch simplicity.—The opera of the house 
is very strong, and the orchestra one of the best 
in the country. 





LONDON FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


(From Ackerman’s Repository of Arts, §c.) 


PromMENADE Dress.—Dress of Egyptian blue du Cape, 
made high and very full ; the sleeves en gigot; the skirts 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 
S. Goodrich of Boston will publish soon ‘ Sketch- 
es in Verse,’ by N. P. Willis; ‘The Token’ a 
Christmas Offering; and ‘ Specimens of American 
Poetry, with biographical notices by F. S. Hill. 
Levi Lincoln, Esq. Governor of Massachusetts, 
has set apart Thursday, 29th day of November 
next, to be observed as a religious festival of 
thanksgiving throughout the commonwealth. 
The Charleston papers announce as in the press. 
“The Fugitive Writings of the late William 
Crafts, with a memoir of the Author, by a Friend.”’ 
{t is published by subscription, and the profits will 
be for the benefit of the family of the deceased. 
During the week ending 16th ultimo, there were 
five deaths by yellow fever in Savannah, The board 
of health announced on the 17th that they had rea- 
son to believe that a favourable change had taken 
place in the health of the city. 


the Canongate’ by Sir Walter are nearly ready for 
publication. E. Littell has in the press ‘ Nothing 
by Nobody! Is this a pun or a bull? 





The Russian squadron entered the Mediterra- 
nean on the 5th September. 

The reply given to the interpreters of the three 
ambassadors, on the 30th, was, ‘‘ that the Porte 
would not give any answer, and that its already 
published Manifest, contained every thing that 
could be said on the subject in question.’? And 
this was repeated by the Reis Efiendi, when the 
conference broke up. 

The three Ministers had resolved to send their 
wives and children out of the reach of danger. In 
consequence of this the former had already em- 
barked on the 31st August. 

A despatch from the British envoy at the court 
of Persia, to Mr. Stratford Canning, transmitted the 
news of a great victory gained by the Russians, on 
the right bank of the Araxes. The Augsburg Ga- 
zatte, says, that the loss of 40,000 men by the Per- 
sians, and of 19,000 by the victors, is probably an 
exaggeration. 

Lord Cochrane and Gen. Church are struggling 
to revive the fainting spirit of the Greeks, while the 
great drones of Europe are perpetrating prelimina- 
ry prerogatives. 

Sparn.—The accounts from Spain show that 
the rebellion is raging more violently, and the insur- 
gents seem to be gaining strength. From Puycer- 
da, the advices of the 19th of September state that 


their excesses led the inhabitants to become plun- 
derers in their own defence. The revolution draws 
to it both Royalists, Volunteers and Constitutiona!- 
ists. The citadel of Cordona was held by the 
King’s troops, but the town was in the hands of 





the rebels. 


The ‘ Rover’ by Cooper, and the ‘ Chronicles of 


the number of rebels was increasing daily; and |*® 


fficiently lore to touch the ground behind, and orna- 
mented by straps, with satin rouleau edges, of the same 
colour; they are pointed at the top, and formed into 
triangles by rouleaus benesth, from which they descend as 
low as the hem, terminating broad. ‘Tulle pelisse, with 
three vandykes on the shoulders, forming epaulettes, edged 
with gold colour satins, tied at the throat with ribbon of 
the same colour, and confined at the waist by a band of 
Egyptian blue du Cape, fastened in front with a plain gold 
buckle ; collerette of tulle, vandyked and edged with gold 
colour satin. Close bonnet of floss silk; the colour gra- 
duated from deep orange to pale straw ; lined with pale 
pink satin, ornamented with shaded ostrich feathers ; 
strings en bride. Embroidered lace veil; gold bracelets 
and ear.rings ; corded silk boots, with a narrow fringe at 
the top ; yellow gloves. 


Batt Dress.—Dress of white tulle over. a white satin 
slip; the sleeves are made short and full, confined round 
the arm by a straw colour satin band, and ornamented with 
bows and ends of the same colour, reaching below the 
sleeve. The cordage is plain, with a very full falling 
trimming of blond round the top, which is circular and 
rather high.—The skirt is decorated with deep festoons of 
straw colour satin, commencing by two bows and sur- 
mounted by a tripartite ornament; beneath are two small 
satin roleaus, distant the width of the hem, and showing 
the transparent tulle between : sash of straw colour satin, 
with bows and long ends on each side and behind. The 
hair is dressed in large curls, with plated bands, arranged 
between a garland of blue daplias. Close to the throat, is 
a delicate gold chain, entwined three or four times, and 
beneath is a row of small pearls, set in gold, with pear- 
shaped pearls pendant; ear-rings to correspond. On the 
left arm is an elegant armlet of coloured stones in embossed 
gold, Neapolitan bead bracelets outside the white kid 
gloves, which are stamped and drawn at the elbow; gold 
tissue shoes, Jocko cedar fan. 





MARRIED. 


On the Ist inst. by the Rev. Wm. E. Ashton, Mr. Hue 
M‘CRACKER, Of this city, to Miss EL1zABETH RoBERTS, 
of Kingsessing. 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev. T. J. Kitts, Mr. Lawrence 
TEEF, to Miss Estuer G. Hook; all of Philadelphia. 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev. T. J. Kitts, Mr. Wm. 
Pucu, of Delaware county, to Miss Mary, daughter of 
Edward Pugh, of Chester county, Pa. 

On the 1st inst. by the Rev. M. M. Carll, Mr. Gzoree 
M. Hicktine, to Miss Jane C. daughter of Mr. John 
SILVER, all of this city. 

On the Slst ult. by the Rev. George C. Potts, Mr. 
James Puyre, of New-York, to Miss Ann GorDOn, of 
this city. 

On the 29th ult. by the Rev. Wm. E. Ashton, Mr. Ben- 
JAMIN INGERSON, of New-Jersey, to Miss EL1z4 BRERE- 
Ton, of Delaware. 

On the 29th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Reilly, Mr. Gzoree 
Hannau of the Northern Liberties, to Miss EL1izabera 
Crovsk, late of Baltimore. 





DIED. 


On the 31st ult. Mrs. Hannah Lewis, aged 60 years. 
On the 29th ult. Lyp1, consort of Captain Roger Smith, 
ed 43 years. 

On the 29th ult. Mr, Joun CroMEERGER, aged 37, 
On the 28th ult. Mr. James STEALMAn, aged 32, 

On the 28th ult. Mr. James Rippock, aged 38, 

On the 28th ult. aged 21 years, James R. Mi.wor, son 
of William Milnor, 

On the 27th ult. at Peel Hall, in the county of Philadel- 
phia, Mr. JEREMIAH PaRKER, late of this city, aged 70, 
On the 29th ult. 47, Mr. Wittiam Coares Bur. 
LER, of Elizabeth City, N. C. 
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COMMUNICATED BY THE AUTHOR. 
TO CLARA. 
NO. 3. 
WouLp the green curtain of the grave 
Were drawn around my last cold rest, 
As softly as yon shadows wave 
Around the far blue mountain’s breast ; 
For length of life is length of woe, 
And human love at best deceit, 
And all we’ve known—all we shall know, 
And we have met—we still must meet: 
And weary grows our desert way 
While every light, save Hope’s, hath fled, 
And that is dim as winter’s day, 
With vamly watching o’er the dead! 
Here’ we must mingle with the low, 
And half forget our spirits’ power, 
And feel our burning bosoms grow 
Cold as their own with every hour; 
And we must watch and weep and pray 
To shun the death that would be kind, 
And for the need of one poor day, 
Wreck all the glories of the mind ! 
None think as we have ever thought, 
Chained vassals to their daily bread ; 
None know the feelings that have wrought 
Such triumph o’er the heart and head! 
They hear a voice—they see a form, 
*Tis all they think—and all they care— 
They cannot catch the feelings warm, 
The pride, the glory, the despair, 
That pass, like evening lights, o’er all 
The moments of a heart’s high life, 
Wrapping the soul within a pall 
Whose dark folds tremble in the strife! 
Dark—dark hath been, in many a scene, 
My wayward lot of varied woe, 
And settled gloom doth lower between 
Hope and ought better here below ; 
For friends forsake and foes wax strong, 
And e’en the rabble bow to me— 
Hatred, disgrace, oppression, wrong, 
Have sealed my utter destiny. 
I feel not now as once I felt— 
The thrilling throb, the unbending brow, 
The unfaltering knee that never bent, 
The heart, the soul, have left me now; 
And I am doomed to wear away 
The gifts once honoured by thy praise, 
And far—how far !—from bliss astray, 
To end unknown my cheerless days. 
Well, be it so!—I would not be 
One of the herd I loathe and scorn, 
For all the wealth of land and sea, 
Though ’twere as glorious as the morn. 
I would not stoop to practise guile, 
To damn my neighbour with a lie, 
To sack and plunder with a smile, 
And follow pious infamy, 
Though Eos were a world of gems, 
And I were monarch of the whole— 
Though forest leaves were diadems, 
And I God’s image with a soul !— 
I have an eye, a spirit still 
For Nature in her sweetest moods : 
The silvery stream, the sunny hill, 
The majesty of solitudes ; 
The music of the water-fall, 
The vesper hymn at daylight’s close, 
The ragged rocks that tower o’er all, 
While the grass springs, the blue sky glows. 





Mid these fair scenes I half forget 
The wrongs, the woes, that I have borne, 
And, though my brightest star hath set, 
Stretched on the cliff, I cease to mourn, 
There’s sweetness in the flowering grove, 
There’s beauty in the waveless river, 
And, while I gaze abroad, I love, 
Adore, and bless the mighty Giver, 
And feel my spirit borne away 
Beyond the things of common note, 
Forgetful of my dust and clay, 
On which the herd of mortals doat. 
In the old days of wisdom, when 
A child was born, the fathers wept : 
They knew his soul would turn again 
Back to the fount where it had slept, 
When years had ta’en away his strength, 
And cares had clouded his bright brow, 
And he had found that all at length 
Verged into woe—an endless Now ! 
So they wailed o’er the birth of one 
Whose death-hour would bring joy to all 
Who loved him ere his race begun, 
But loved him more beneath the pall! 
Clara! my strain is closing now! 
’ Tis the last sweep of breaking chords— 
’Tis the last pulse—the last dark flow 
Of the wild heart’s mysterious words! 
I’ve seen thee when thy heart was gay, 
When sadness flitted o’er thy face, 
In merry crowds by night and day, 
And kneeling in the holy place ; 
And I have loved as few can love, 
Without a hope, without a fear, 
As the heart gushes forth above, 
With the quick pulse and starting tear ; 
And now—(my spirit quails to think 
I ne’er shall speak thy name again!) 
I stand upon the utmost brink 
That bounds the path of human pain. 
The chain is forged—the doom is sealed— 
The knell hath toll’d—the hour is come! 
A guiding light hath been revealed 
Through the dark mazes of earth’s gloom ; 
And I will follow on my way, 
Like one whose task is finished here— 
Tbe unknown being of a day, 
Whose highest rapture was a tear. 
Clara! farewell! the time hath been 
When I could sigh thy lovely name, 
But that hath past—and every scene 
That led me on to love and fame. 
The woes I bear ’twere vain to tell— 
Hear all in—Love! farewell! farewell! S. L. F. 





THE DEATH SCENE. 
GLiMMERING amid the shadowy shapes that float 
In sickly Fancy’s vision o’er the walls 
Of Death’s lone room, the trembling taper burns 
Dimly, and guides my fearful eye to trace 
The wandering track of parting life upon 
The burning brow and sallow cheek of him 
Whose smile was paradise to me and mine. 

The autumnal wind breathes pantingly and comes 
With hollow sighs through yon high window o’er 
Thy feverish couch, my love! and seems to sob 
Amid the waving curtains as’t would tell 

My heart how desolate it will become 

When left in its lone widowhood to weep 

And wail and agonize at Memory’s tale. 

The outward air is chill, but, oh, thy breast, 

My dying love! is scorching with the fires 

That centre in thy heart, and thy hot breath 
Heaves sobbingly, like the sirocco gale 

That heralds death ; and thou art speechless now, 
Save what thy glaring eyes can tell, for life 

Is parting from thy bosom silently. 

Thy pulse is wild and wandering, and thy limbs 
Are writhing in convulsive agony, 

And, while thy spirit hovers o’er the verge 

Of Fate, thou can’st not speak to me nor bid 





Thy chosen one a long farewell! O Heaven! 
Let thy sweet mercy wait upon his end 

And life’s last struggle close—’tis vain to hope 
For life—then take his soul on gentle wing 
Away, and let the sufferer rest with thee ! 
Alas! hath He who rules the universe 
Replied to my wild wish? oh, give me back 
The spirit of my love for one brief hour—'tis o'er! 
’Tis o’er! my love, my happiness, my hope. 

I sit beside a corse! How deadly still 

Is the lone chamber he hath left! The moan 
Of dying nature, and the bursting sigh 

Ofa heart breaking, and the murmuring voice 
Of a delirious spirit—all are hushed ! 

The eye that kindled love in my young heart 
And told me I was blest, is lustreless— 

And those defr lips, that oft illumed my soul, 
Are stiffening now; those features exquisite, 
On which I often gazed as on a mirror 

Lit by affection, genius, feeling—all 

That love adores and honour sanctifies, 
Collapse in their dread slumbers and assume 
The ashen deadliness of soulless dust. 

And must it be, my love ! that thou wilt sleep 
Where I can never watch thy wants and glide 
Around, thy gentle minister? No more 

Read voiceless wishes in thy pleading eye 
And soothingly discharge them ? Art thou gone, 
Oris it but a dream? O thou dost dwell 
Within my heart unchangeably as wont 

And ever wilt !—I sit beside the Dead 

Alone, while round me the false world is bent 
On pleasure—on a shadow from the dust! > 
The bright blue wave of Hudson rolls below 
My solitary view and sounds of joy 

Fling music o’er its waters and the voice 


_ Of gaiety is rising on my ear,— 


Like banquet mirth amid the pyramids. 

O the full consciousness of utter loss ! 

The single wretchedness of cureless woe 

When all around are gay! The chaos wild 

Of billowy thought, on whose tumultuous tides 
Hopes, powers and passi all the el 

Of heart and soul in foamy whirlpools toss 

Till whelmed in ruin!—Lovely babe! thou hast 
No father now, and where, my orphan’d child ! 
Will close our wanderings? I have no home 

For thee, dove of the storm without an ark 

To bear thee o’er the waters of the Waste ! 

Cold, voiceless mansion of my ruined love ! 

I'll close thine eyes and kiss thy pallid lips, 

And watch beside thee for the livelong night— 
The last, last night I shall behold thy form! 

O agony, and they will bury thee ! 

Willsnatch thee from the pillow of my heart, 
And lay thee in the damp, unbreathing tomb! 
Sleep, my sweet child! thou knowest not the pam 
Of the sad bosom that thou slumberest on.’ 

It is some joy that thou feel’st not the loss 

Of him who would have worshipped his first-born. 
The world is silent round me ; pale the moon 
Gleams on the clay-shut eyes of him who loved 
Her gentle light in life, and o’er his cold, 
Collapsed, unchanging, melancholy face 

Plays her transparent beam of love. My heart! 
Thy bleeding tears would drown my soul, if yet 
One being lived not in my life to tell 

How dear he wasto me. Farewell, my love! 
Our slumbers now will be no more as wont! 

Yet e’en in paradise thou wilt behold 

Thine earthly love and bend from heaven to shed 
Immortal hopes o’er nature’s funeral urn. L. 
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